Computerized 
Course Change 
Mixed Success 


by Jim Griffin 

This fall’s course change was 
very different from usual in some 
ways but, unfortunately, not in 
others. There were still long line- 
ups and lots of closed courses. But 
there was also a touch of high 
technology that may bring some 
improvement to future course 
changes. 

For the most part, the new 
system impressed both students 
and staff but there were a few 
problems along the lines of the old 
saying “to err is human but to 
really mess things up it takes a 
computer.” 

This year’s new computerized 
course change is part of an ongoing 
effort by the Registrars Office to 
modernize their operation. The 
computerized Student Information 
System had its debut last year but 
it was not until this September that 
it had its first “interface” with live 
students. 

The system will eventually check 
pre-requisites, time conflicts, tell 
you if you haven’t allowed enough 
time for travel between campuses, 
and of course tell the advisor 
instantly whether there is space in 
the course you want. Most of these 
built-in checks were working for 
the system’s first trial but the 
Computer Centre has yet to figure 
out a way to explain the rather 
baffling pre-requisite system to a 
computer. 

Despite the blessings of high 
technology, this year’s course 
change had a lot in common with 

(continued on page 2) 
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CUSA Executive Shuffled 


CUSA recently went through a 
slight administrative shuffle after 
the resignation of the Education 
Vice-President, Richard Massitti. 

Replacing Massitti is John 
Relton. Relton’s old position as 
Internal VP no longer exists, being 
replaced by a Physical Resources 
VP in the person of Dean Nellis. 


Relton is now in charge of 
coordinating CUSA’s efforts on 
university bodies and of liason 
between CUSA-central and mem- 
ber groups. Nellis is in charge of 
the allocation of physical resources 
and space to CUSA departments 
and member groups. 


Tenth Anniversary 
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Loyola Campus Centre 


Centre 


e Students go for control at the Campus 


e Free movies, care of CUSA 

e The Street Festival and Orientation 
Program 

e Plus (of course) much, much more... 
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COQED: 
Students on 
Disarmament 


by John Kinloch 

On October 1st and 2nd, dele- 
gates from across Quebec gathered 
at the Université de Québec a 
Montréal for the second conference 
of the Quebec Coalition of Students 
for Disarmament (COQED). 

The goal of the conference was 
to bring together students to dis- 
cuss the issue of disarmament as 
well as to make decisions regarding 
strategy for the coalition. 

The format was such that the 
issue of disarmament was dealt 
with on the first day. To this end, 
speakers addressed the assembly 
on a variety of issues surrounding 
disarmament: “The Arms Race”, 
“Canada and Militarism’, “An 
International Perspective on Dis- 
armament”, and “Feminism and 
Disarmament”. 

The schedule also included a 
slide presentation on the Cruise 
missile and a well received series of 
short theatrical skits performed by 
a very talented duo. 

The day ended with the presen- 
tation of the highly acclaimed, but 
little known film by Peter Watkins 
“The War Game”. This film simu- 
lates with striking realism the 
conditions that would result from a 
nuclear attack on Britain. Banned 
by the BBC, refused airplay by the 
CBC, PBS and the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Wat- 
kins’ film has nonetheless created 
quite a stir in his native Britain. The 
human misery of nuclear war is 
juxtaposed with the irresponsible 
statements of politicians and clergy 

(continued on page 7) 
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those of past years. There were 

often long line-ups caused by 

either the frequent glitches in the 

computer or by the old fashioned 
_ system at the accounts table. 

The worst of the delays occurred 
in the first few days when computer 
problems were most common and 
the staff had not yet become fully 
accustomed to the new system. 
There was some improvement as 
early as the second day when extra 
terminals were added to bring the 
total to seventeen. Computer fail- 
ures occurred with alarming fre- 
quency throughout the course 
change period and ranged in 
severity from complete collapse to 
obviously inappropriate warning 
mesgages that could be disregard- 
ed. 

The computerized registration 
system. shows a great deal of 
promise and may even be the 
answer to our problems in this 

“area but there are still many rough 
edges. The biggest problem is the 
shortage of terminals and skilled 
operator/advisors to use them. 
People generally associate compu- 
ters with speed but, as of this 
moment, the old paper shuffling 
method of registration is faster 
because it needs only relatively 
unskilled labour (though in large 
quantities). 

Another stumbling block is the 
fact that advising is still being 
performed at registration. For the 
professional faculties where the 
curriculum is carved in stone there 
does not have to be a lot of 
advising.. Arts & Science is a 
different story however because 
everything is often relatively wide 
open. The worst problems here 
are the departments like Math, 
Modern Languages, and English 
with its creative writing courses. 


Campus Centre (2nd floor) 


November 8, 7:00 and 9:00 
“And Now For Something 
Completely Different” 
“Stripes” 


November 15, 7:00 and 9:00 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
“Bus Stop” 


November 22, 7:00 and 9:00 
“Star Wars” 
“Neighbours” 


November 29, 7:00 and 9:00 
“Stir Crazy” 
“One From the Heart” 


December 6, 7:00 and 9:00 
“Tattoo” 
“Taxi Driver” 


December 13, 7:00 and 9:00 
“M*A*S*H” 
“All That Jazz” 


Anyone who wants to enroll in 


these courses has to speak to an. 
advisor for an interview that’s just 


long enough to throw the registra- 
tion system into chaos. 

For these problems other solu- 
tions will be needed and may 
include the Arts & Science propo- 
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FREE 
MOVIES 


Courtesy of the CUSA 
Programming Depart- 
ment 


sal for decentralized computer 
. registration. 

With some refinement, and 
hopefully the return to a two 
campus operation, the Registrars 
new computerized registration and 
course change system will almost 
certainly improve service to stu- 


diants et Etudiantes de l’Université Concordia 


Sir George 
Room H110 (Hall Building) 


November 3, 2:30-4:30 
A Place in the Sun” 


November 10, 11:00-1:30 
“La Cage aux Folles (I)” 


November 17, 11:00-1:30 
“Mommie Dearest” 


November 24, 11:00-1:30 
“48 hrs.” 


December 1, 11:00-1:30 
“Twilight Zone” 


dents. The system is complex and 
unwieldy, however, and if the 
University’s commitment to it 
should ever falter it could easily 
become as much of a disaster as 
the old fashioned course changes 
of the recent past. 


From February 3rd to the 11th, students at Concordia say to themselves 
“What the f ?” and go out and party for the whole week. This is called 


Winter Carnival and it takes hours of organizing, planning, partying, drinking 
and work. For it to be successful we need many people to do this, for it is very 


lonely to drink and organize by yourself. Therefore, the Carnival Committee is 
looking for organizers, planners and workers desperately. 

Please contact David Baird at 482-9280 (That person is Carnival Chairman) 
or Chris Mostovac at 879-4500 (That person is Deputy Carnival Chairman) for 
more info. 
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Students Go For Broke At 
The Loyola Campus Centre 


by Paul Gott 

CUSA is currently renegotiating 
the Campus Centre “memorandum 
of agreement” with the university 
in order to give students more say 
over what goes on at their student 
centre. 

Under the present agreement 
which was signed in 1973, CUSA 
subsidizes any losses at the Cam- 
pus Centre while having no direct 
control over the operations therein. 
Total subsidies to date total 
$880,000 as well as $477,000 origi- 
nally invested to build it. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Campus Centre now consists of 
ten members: five appointed by 
CUSA, 3 members at large, and 
two university administrators. 
However, the university reps have 
to be in attendance at meetings 
and can stop motions they disagree 
with simply by walking out of a 
meeting. 


Loyola Campus Centre 
Tenth Anniversary 


Present negotiations have CUSA 
trying to get more control over the 
Centre or more money from ithe 
university (which hasn’t invested 
anything in the Centre after an 
intial $300,000 donation to the 
building in the early 70s) according 
to Fred Pye, CUSA’s Campus 
Centre Vice-President. 

“The original agreement assum- 
ed that the Campus Centre would 
become self-financing after a period 
of time,” says Pye, “But it hasn’t 
worked out that way.” This year’s 
expected subsidy is approximately 
$90,000. 

Terry Fenwick, CUSA Co-Presi- 
dent and member of the Campus 
Centre Board of Directors, agrees 
with Pye. “The original intentions 
weren't so bad, but changing 
conditions - for example, sky- 


rocketing operating costs - have 
made it a severe financial burden,” 
he says. 

Another problem that CUSA 
has with the agreement is the fact 
that the students’ association is 
paying for space that the university 
is required by law to provide to 
students. 

“The government requires cer- 


tain space - such as lounges and 
cafeteria space - be allotted to 
students. Now the university won’t 
provide us with more lounge space, 
and yet it charges us for cleaning 
and imputation (electricity, heating, 
etc.) - a total of $90,000 last year - 
for a large amount of student 
space on the Loyola campus,” he 
says. 
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So. We’re back. 

Solecism has hit the stands 
much to the delight (we hope) 
of student politicos and student 
non-politicos everywhere. 

From now on, we will hit the 
stands roughly once a month. 

Anyone who wishes to criti- 
cize, complain, contradict or 
complement should contact the 
Editor, Paul Gott, through either 
CUSA office (879-4500 or 482- 
9280). 

Stories, printed in Solecism 
do not necessarily represent 
the views of CUSA or its mem- 
bers. 


Special thanks to Christopher 
Kain and Mary Latella for the 
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Mixed Success 


photographs of COP and the 
Street Festival. 
—PG. 


“This is the one argument that 
the university has accepted up to 
this point,” says Fenwick, “They’ve 
got their cake and they’re eating it 
too.” 

Also, the original concentration 
on student input in the running of 
the Campus Centre has disappear- 
ed over the years, according to 
Fenwick. 

“Super importance was placed 
on ambiancé - on student presence 
- when it was built. Now it doesn’t 
seem to have nearly as much 
importance,” he says. 

This leads to another CUSA 
contention to change the Centre’s 
Board of Directors from 10 mem- 
bers to nine: five CUSA reps, 2 
members-at-large, and 2 adminis- 
trators (with no option for stopping 
meetings by walking out). This is to 
give clear leadership to a body 
which Fenwick says “spends more 


00 


time in a power struggle than in 
getting work done.” 

Pye believes that the Centre 
could be made to work efficiently 
without instituting any major 
changes. 

“I think it can become self- 
financing, but right now there’s so 
much red tape it makes me sick,” 
says Pye, who doesn’t see any 
great upheaval if students gain 
control of the Board. “We simply 
have to sit down and look over our 
long-term goals. Something that 
hasn’t been done up to now.” he 
says. 

Response to CUSA’s proposal 
is expected from the university’s 
Director of Ancillary Services, 
Doug Devenne, sometime this 
month. 
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Orientation Program a 
Success Despite Losses 


by Paul Gott 

COP (the Concordia Orientation 
Program) is being described as a 
major success by its organizers 
despite an estimated cost of up to 
$20 thousand over the month and 
a half of its operation. 

The Program, which is sponsor- 

ed annually by CUSA (the Concor- 
dia University Students’ Associa- 
tion), began in early August with 
the start of the Students Advisory 
Council and included many acade- 
mic and social events culminating 
with the Concordia Street Festival 
and the Bud-Rock on the 15th and 
16th of September. It is estimated 
that at least 75 per cent of Concor- 
dia’s 25 thousand students partici- 
pated on COP at one time or 
another. 
, Excluding the Street Festival, 
Social Orientation lost approxi- 
mately $3 thousand. While original- 
ly budgeted for a profit, this loss is 
still one of the smallest ever 
incurred in this area, according to 
COP Chairman, Mary Latella. 

“It (Social COP) has never been 
budgeted for a profit before. But, 
in previous years, we made more 
than we budgeted. This year I 
budgeted more and we made less,” 
says Latella. 

The social aspect of Orientation 
was run differently this year than in 
previous programs: There were 
fewer events, and the events that 
were held occurred later than 
usual, mostly in the second week. 


Mary Latella, COP Chairman. 


“We had too many events last 
year. People were over-loaded,” 
says Latella, “Also, it takes people 
awhile to get used to University, to 
make friends. So we didn’t start 
our activities on the first day of 
classes.” 

Of the events held, Spaghetti/ 
Comedy Night and the free movies 
- ‘An Officer anda Gentleman’ and 
the Rolling Stones ‘Let’s Spend the 
Night Together’ - were the best 
attended, with packed houses. 
The Engineers’ bash was also very 
popular, setting the tone for Engi- 
neering events for the year. 


Attendance for the performance 
of the reggae group Selah, normally 
a big draw in the cafeteria down- 
town, was described as a “disap- 
pointment” attributed partially to 
being held on the night of the 
Street Festival and partially due to 
the lack of an effective advertising 
campaign. 

About 400 to 450 people attended 
the performance of les Ballets Jazz 
at the F.C. Smith Auditorium - less 
than the 625 capacity crowd that 
was hoped for. “People wanted to 
reserve tickets and we weren't 
organized to do that,” says Latella, 
who suspects that many people 
didn’t turn up to buy tickets at the 
door because everyone expected 
the show to sell out. 

Social COP ended with the 
‘Bud-Rock’ at the Loyola arena. 
“We had about 2500 people - 500 
more than expected - but we had 
expected less people to drink 
more beer.” 

Three hundred cases of beer 
were sold, averaging less than 
three beers a person (“despite the 
efforts of the Dean of Students”). 


is should be enough to destroy 
he popular beer-guzzling image of 
university students. 


Academic COP 
The Academic area of COP 
began in August when the Student 
Advisory Council (SAC), operating 
out of CUSA’s Loyola offices, 
started giving advice to incoming 
and returning students on acade- 
mic issues. This service was well 
used due to a card explaining the 
Council which was included with 
the Registrars mail-out in July to all 
pre-registered and new students. 
SAC was busy enough to keep one 
person employed full-time during 
the month of August, answering 
students’ questions over the tele- 
(continued on page 6) 
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Christopher Kane 


Above Left: Mark Breslin at Comedy 
Vine performing at the “BudRock”. 
Street Festival. 
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y Night. Above right: Hollywood and 
Below: Sherbrooke St. during the 


Festival Was Largest 
Event in Con U's 


by Paul Gott 

The Concordia Street Festival, 
held on the 15th of September, 
was probably the largest event 
ever held at Loyola or Sir George, 
attracting an estimated 10,000 peo- 
ple over the twelve hours of its 
operation. 

The Festival, organized by 
CUSA, included games, informa- 
tion booths, live CBC radio broad- 
casts, bands, three carnival rides, 
food and (of course) beer. 

The Festival was a huge success 
“despite the Gazette’s failure to 
cover it” according to one of its 
organizers, CUSA Co-President 
Terry Fenwick, because it attracted 
a large number of students and 
because “It tended to set a tone for 
student association events for the 
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year. Students now expect well 
organized and coordinated CUSA 
events.” 

The Festival had several themes, 
according to Fenwick. The obvious 
one was the social theme - getting 
students involved and having a 
good time. But the Festival also 
had an academic side with 15 or 16 
student booths and ten university 
booths giving out information on 
various services at Concordia. 

The University’s Capital Cam- 
paign also joined in as part of the 
festivities. 

“The capital campaign fit in 
because they were doing the Loyola 
launching of the campaign at about 
the same time,” says Fenwick, “So 
we were involved in their working 
group, and they actually moved up 
the dates of the launching to 
combine with the Festival.” 

“They (the capital campaign 
committee) took on some of the 
publicity for the Festival, but didn’t 
do as wellas they could,” according 
to Fenwick, “If we had more time, 
we could have helped them give 
the campaign a higher profile, but 
as it was they achieved the mini- 
mum that they set out to achieve.” 

One advantage of the ‘Capital 
Campaign connection’ was various 
services performed for the Festival 
by the university which normally 


don’t happen for student events 
(including opening the quadrangle 
for the CBC to broadcast from). 
On the financial side, the Festival 
lost an estimated eight or nine 
thousand dollars on total expendi- 
tures of over $23,000. 
Fenwick attributes this loss - 
(continued on page 6) 
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Festival a Success 


(continued from page 5) 
almost one dollar for every person 
in attendance - “mostly to inexperi- 
ence.” Costs not planned for 
included an extra charge of a 
thousand dollars from university 
security, a $400 cost to close the 
street, and renting a stage at the 
last minute (after the City didn’t 
provide one as promised) for $500. 
Organization of the Festival 
began in early June and really got 
going in mid July. The number of 
people directly involved rose from 
15 to 25 by the end of August, 
centering around Tim Nellis, Judy 
Szabo, Scott Ferguson, Fred Pye 
and Fenwick. Student groups in- 
volved in the Festival included 
CRSG Radio (for audio services), 
the Commerce Students’ Society, 
Commerce Students’ Association, 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs Students’ Association Stu- 
dents’ Association, Omicron Fra- 
ternity and the Campus Centre. 
When asked if he would recom- 
mend that such an event be held in 
future years, Fenwick gives a 
strong affirmative, “Especially if we 
can afford it.” 


Mary Latella 


No More COPing Out 


(continued from page 4) 
phone, while’ others counselled 
students on a one-to-one basis. 

Campus tours were organized 
over the first two weeks of school. 
These included scheduled tours of 
various university departments by 
representatives of those areas for 
the first time in COP’s history. 

CUSA “trouble-shooters” helped 
out at Registration and, despite the 
usual interference from people 
employed by the Registrar’s Office, 
seemed to be well appreciated and 
well used by students. 

The Handbook also continued 
its recent trend towards expansion 


in size and numbers. This year’s 
was 216 pages long (180 last year) 
and 15,000 copies were distributed 
over the end of August and begin- 
ning of September (12,000 last 
year). 

The final reports 

A financial report on academic 
and social COP is expected soon, 
and a complete report by Christ- 
mas. 

When asked if she will be 
involved in COP or Programming 
in the future, Latella seems less 
than enthusiastic. “I hope not,” 
she says, “It’s fun, but I want to do 
something else. Like study.” 


Bowser and Blue, a great success at the Festival. 


The Great Bondage Debate 


“The Link staff has rejected an advertisement of this size (4 
page) for the James Bond movie Never Say Never Again on the 
grounds that it is sexist.” 

-the Link, October 18, 1983. 

..in its (the Link’s) role as an agent of social chile, we feel 
that boycotting such offensive material is both ethically and 
socially necessary.” 

-the Link, October 18, 1983. 

“It is the opinion of this third year engineering student that 
very few people really give adamn whether or not our university 
newspaper’s staff and/or editor consider an ad to be sexist or 
not.” 

-letter from Catherine Joss, published in the Link, October 25, 
1983. 

“'..We (the Bogge News) will not, however, attempt to 
adhere to the pathetically rigid, archaic principles set by some 
other newspapers.” 

- the Bogge News, October, 1983. 

“ ..Play out your fantasies of power on the editorial page. For 
the rest, just tell us what’s happening. We'll decide what to think 
of it.” 

- letter from Graeme Décarie, printed in the Link, November 1. 


Sexism: Prejudice or discrimination against women. 
Feminism: Organized activity on behalf of women’s rights and 
interests. 

Extremism: Using severe or drastic measures. 
Censorship: The action of a censor esp. 


_ in stdpping 
transmission or publication of matter considered objectionable. 


Christopher Kane 
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COQED Organizes 


For A New Direction 


(continued from page 1) 


on the “necessity of living with The 
Bomb”. 


On the second day it was the 
delegates turn to talk. The assem- 
bly divided into two groups to 
facilitate the discussion of astrategy 
for COQED, military research on 
campuses and formation of a 
national (Quebec) network. The 
resolutions approved include: 

e The adoption of a structure for 
COQED that establishes three (3) 
regional councils; Quebec City, 
Sherbrooke, and Montreal. Each 
region is responsible for establish- 
ing it’s own co-ordinating commit- 
tee and deciding on appropriate 
measures regarding education and 
action on disarmament. Each 
region will send delegates to a 
national co-ordinating committee 
which'will meet every month. 

@ The suggestion that member 
disarmament groups hold re-refer- 
endums on their campuses to 
make them non-militarised zones, 
a status which would entail an end 
to all military research. (NOTE: 
Education Minister Camille Laurin 
announced on October 3rd that at 
least one CEGEP will become 
involved in “Defence” research). 
e [twas also recommended that a 
demand for an end to Canadian 
participation in the global arms 
race and rejection of cruise missile 


testing be included as a referendum 
question. 

e The approval to establish a 
“contest” for students in primary, 
secondary and post-secondary in- 
stitutions, all of whom are invited 
to submit works on disarmament. 
These works could include essays, 
drawings, poetry etc. A jury will be 
established to review the sub- 
missions and, where possible, pub- 
lication and exposure of these 
works will be attempted. 

e The organization of aWomen’s 
Caucus of COQED. 

e The possibility of a protest at 
Bagotville, an armed forces base at 
which there are nuclear weapons. 
@ Support for non-violent civil 
disobedience as a method of “wag- 
ing” peace. 

It is hoped that these measures 
will mobilise students from Quebec 
around concrete action for Disar- 
mament, within a decentralized 
structure that replaced hierarchy 
with cooperation. 


John Kinloch is a member of the 
Coordinating Committee of the 
Quebec Coalition of Students for 
Disarmament (COQED). 


So MUCH FoR CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE . LETS 
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WHAT IS COQED? 

COQED is a coalition of student Disarmament Groups in Quebec. 
Here at Concordia, Q-PIRG is the group that deals with 
disarmament. It is a member of COQED. 
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To fill the remaining 
Fine Arts seat on 
CUSA’s Board of 
Directors 


November 
15, 16, 17 


Café 651: 
New Lounge 
For the Hall 


Students who spend a lot of time 
in the Hall Building tend to get tired 
of the department store atmos- 
phere after a while and long for a 
quiet spot. 

The newly-opened Café 651 is 
probably just the answer. It serves 
Christophe Van Houtte coffee at 
40¢ and an assortment of cakes 
and muffins all for less than you’re 
likely to pay elsewhere. The Café is 
run by CUSA’s Student Services 
Department and operated by Con- 
cordia students. The idea behind 
the Café is to open up the room to 
students and to provide a service. 
Not to make money. 

So far the Café has been used 
mainly for studying because it is 
one of the quieter spots downtown. 

There are also comfortable chairs 

‘.grouped in the corners that are a 
‘good place for a quiet conversation 
or group study. 


ANEQ, the Quebec-wide 
student association to which 
CUSA belongs, is organizing 
a day of protest on November 
15. 

As part of this protest, 
CUSA is organizing an infor- 
mation day at Concordia. 

Solecism will be coming 
out with a special edition 
giving you the inside track 
on what the fuss is about and 
why you should be worrying 
about your education. 


CUSA has once more ran out of 
Handbooks. 15,000 were produced 
this year - 3,000 more than last 
year, 5,000 more than the year 
before. All available copies were 
gobbled up during Registration 
and the first week of COP. 

The response and feedback to 
this year’s publication was generally 
encouraging. But, for those of you 
who said it looked like the Yellow 
Pages, a healthy bronx cheer... 
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Miscellaneous Publications Dept. 


INSIDE 

* An interview with 
Montreal's 
strangest 
musical duo, 
Deja Voodoo 

* Record Reviews: 

~§ The latest ang 
) greatest on the 
“altemative’ 
scene 

* CRSG 

Programmi 

The sounds of 

the “sound 

alternative” 

le The Alternative 
Top 30, 


CRSG has come out with its 
much-touted (by CRSG) and much 
anticipated (by CRSG) fan maga- 
zine, RearGarde. This mag, funded 
by CUSA, promises to give you 
the inside track (if you'll excuse the 
expression) on the “alternative” 
music scene in and around Concor- 
dia. It’s available at your local 
student radio station (at, ahem, Sir 
George) and your local student 
pub. Being free, it’s worth every 
penny. 


The much delayed Student 
Directory will be coming out once 
the Registrar’s Department decides 
who goes to Concordia, and the 
Computer Centre designs to trans- 
fer the information to CUSA. 
(Could be any year now)... 


A 1983-84 Commerce Employ- 
ment Manual is now being publish- 
ed by the Commerce Student's 
Society (CSS), with funding from 
CUSA. This booklet espouses the 
virtues of graduating Commerce 
students to potential employers. 

Copies should not be missed if 
you're looking to hire a qualified 
graduate or if you want to get the 
goods on a classmate. Bon chance, 
tout le monde... 
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Typesetting for Solecism 
is done at CUSASET. Anda 
fine bunch of lads and lasses 
they are. 


2130 rueMackay 
Montrecl, Quebec, 
Canada H3G 2J1 


INC. 


tel: 514-879-4314 
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